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ALEXANDER WILSON. 

II. The Mystery of the Small-headed Flycatcher, 
by frank l. burns. ' 

Dr. Cones has written, “ The existence of any such bird 
is doubtful. The history of the bird begins with a misunder¬ 
standing between Wilson and Audubon, and the whole record 
from that day to this is a tissue of surmises.” In 1872, he 
writes “ There is no reasonable probability that any species 
of this family inhabiting the Middle States in June, remains 

Fig. 4. 


Black Oysterea teller (IIwm a top us bach m an i ). 

A rock chip nest in a depression in the rocks surrounded by 
vegetation. 

Destruction Island. 


to be detected. I have no doubt the bird is a Dendroica, and 
nothing in the description forbids its reference to one of these 
birds, perhaps D. pinus (:= vigorsii ).” Later, 1903, he fur- 
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tlier modifies his views Continues to be unknown. * * * 
There certainly was such a bird, for Wilson figured it, and 
he never drew upon his imagination; but we do not re¬ 
cognize his plate, nor that cf Audubon. The mysterious bird 
has been claimed for New Jersey, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas. I have long believed it to l>e the 
Pine-creeping Warbler.” Ridgwav evidently is not of Cones’ 
opinion, stating as late as 1902, that “ I am unable to satis¬ 
factorily dispose of this hypothetical species by reference to any 
other, the peculiar combination of characters indicated in the 
original description, * * * being shared by no other bird to my 
knowledge.” Audubon has the following to say in reference 
to Wilson’s undoubtedly erroneous New Jersey records: “All 
my endeavors to trace it in that section of the country have 
failed, as have those of my friend Edward Harris, Esq., who 
is a native of that state, resides there, and is well acquainted 
with all the birds found in that district. I have never seen 
it out of Kentucky, and even there it is a very uncommon 
bird. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, or further east¬ 
ward or southward, in our Atlantic district, I never saw a 
single individual, not even in museums, private collections, 
or for sale in bird-stuffer’s shops.” Brewer remarks: “Au¬ 
dubon throws a doubt as to the correctness of Wilson’s state¬ 
ment that they have been found in New Jersey, as no one else 
has ever met with any there. That may be, however, and 
Wilson’s statement yet be correct. The same line of argu¬ 
ment carried out would reject the very existence of the bird 
itself, as no well authenticated records of its occurring since 
then can be found. They are at least too doubtful to be 
received as unquestionable until the genuine bird can be 
produced.” And Baird points out that the mere fact of a 
bird being no longer found, hardly warrants the conclusion 
that it never existed. 

Audubon believed it bred in lower Kentucky, and Chapman, 
writing within the present year, is not prepared to say that 
it does not. “ Whatever may have been the original of Wil¬ 
son’s Ahtscicapa minuter there cam be no question that no such 
bird as he describes now nests, as he supposed, in New Jersey. 
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Of Kentucky, where Audubon secured his specimen, so 
positive a statement is perhaps not warranted, the recent 
discovery in that state of the nest of Bachman’s Warbler in¬ 
dicating that our knowledge of its bird life is still far from 
complete.” 


Fig. 5. 



I>laek Oystercatclier (Hwmatopus bachmani). 

A beach nest, the eggs lying among rounded pebbles and fragments 
of shells, a piece of driftwood to mark the spot 
Destruction Island. 

We are dependant upon the writings of Wilson and Audu¬ 
bon for the little we know of this bird. In all the later 
attempts toward dissipating the uncertainty enveloping this 
hypothetical species by field work, a lamentable lack of 
authentication is evident, and the mystery is made to appear 
an obvious myth. The records follow: 
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Eight persons, all told, at various times claimed to have 
observed it in the flesh, and at least ten specimens alleged to 
have been collected; yet not a single skin is extant! Lawson 
claimed to have worked from Wilson’s specimen, and doubt¬ 
less Ord would have produced it at the rooms of the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society in 18-10, had it been possible to do 
so. Of Wilson's types, all but the two now in the vaults of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, were unfor¬ 
tunately destroyed many years *ago by fire at the Peale 
Museum. 

The original describer introduces his remarks with “ This 
very rare species, the only one I ever met with, is drawn, 
reduced to half its size, to correspond with the rest of the 
figures on the same plate." And since writing the description 
of the type, Wilson adds that lie has shot several individuals 
in various quarters of New Jersey, particularly in swamps. 
They all appear to be nearly alike in plumage. Having found 
them in June, there is no doubt of their breeding in that State, 
and probably in such situations far to the southward; for 
many of the southern summer birds that rarely visit Pennsyl¬ 
vania, are yet common in the swamps and 1 pine woods of New 
Jersey. Similarity of soil and situation, of plants and trees, 
and consequently of fruits, seeds, insects, etc., are doubtless 
their inducements. The Summer Redbird, Great Carolina 
Wren, Pine-creeping Warbler, and many others, are rarely 
seen in Pennsylvania or to the northward though they are 
common in many parts of West Jersey." Conditions well 
recognized today. 

Singularly enough, Wilson does not mention under the 
proper heading, of having found this subsequently described 
Pine-creeping Warbler in other than the pine woods of the 
Southern States. It is altogether possible; that in his eager¬ 
ness for new material, he failed to save the New Jersey 
specimens and not at all improbable that they would have all 
been referable to the Pine Warbler, rather than to our sub¬ 
ject to which it bears a superficial resemblance. Audubon 
gives the impression of having seen a number, though stating 
that it is an uncommbn bird; but this statement may also 
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be based upon error; at any rate his specimen was not saved. 
Of him Cones has written: “He loved warmth, color, action; 
he liked to exaggerate and ‘embroider/ and make his page 
glow like a hummingbird’s throat, or like one of his mar¬ 
velous pictures; he had no genius for accuracy, no taste 
for dull, dry detail, no care for a specimen after lie had drawn 
it.” Bickerings specimen obtained many years ago was 
doubtless based upon erroneous identification, and Nuttali’s 
claim to have seen the species in Massachusetts on the ap¬ 
proach of winter is hardly worthy of serious consideration. 
Dr. Emmons would have to more than meet with so great a 
rarity before one is convinced of the correctness of his 
diagnosis. Hay was very evidently mistaken also, although 
the possession of the specimens should have warranted a full 
and positive statement, or correction, at some later date. Dr. 
Brewer was the most prolific in the matter of records, no less 
than four being accredited to him. In 1 SGI) in a letter to 
Dr. .Allen, he repudiates all but the Roxbury one. “This 
is the only one I ever knew or heard of. Ipswich I ignore.” 
And Brewer himself also destroys the authenticity of this 
in 1 Si I in the following words: “ In the fall of 183G, when 
the writer resided at Roxbury, a cat brought into the house 
a small Flycatcher, which was supposed to have been of this 
species. It was given to Mr. Audubon, who asserted to its 
correct identification, but afterwards made no mention of it. 
The presumption, therefore, is that we may have been mis¬ 
taken.” This last record a year later at Wenhamt, is given 
without annotation, and as he was well aware of the impor¬ 
tance of the specimen and all the particulars appertaining to 
the same, and yet failed to make good; it has been received 
without confidence. Cones suggests the probability of some 
one of the small Empidonaccs being mistaken for it by the 
biter reporters; and Bonaparte in 1850 actually identified it 
with Empidonax flarkientris! 

Audubon, Wilson and Ord, the leading American ornithol¬ 
ogists of the early part of the nineteenth century, with every¬ 
thing in their favor excepting absolute, visible proof, claimed 
to have seen this bird in the flesh, and their evidence has not 
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been successfully controverted; while Lawson, the foremost 
ornithological engraver of liis time, and one accustomed to, 
indeed must of necessity, note the minutest details in the 
various specimens he used in conjunction with the drawings; 
asserted that he had handled the skin. The combined testi¬ 
mony of those four reputable men, all of them specialists, 
accustomed to note the slightest difference in specimens, 
Would scarcely warrant the slightest doubt of the existence 
of a bird answering in the main to the description of Wilson 
and Audubon. Audubon’s figure, however, as we have it, 
is not from the original drawing and perhaps not even from 
a copy of it, for he informs us in his Ornithological Bio¬ 
graphies that “ The figure in the plate has been copied from 
the drawing in the possession of mv excellent friend and 
patroness, Miss Eupemia Glifford.” This information has been 
left out of the text of his later editions. We are not informed 
of the existence of the original drawing, or whether it was 
unfortunately destroyed by rats at Henderson with almost his 
entire collection, and reproduced from memory alone. His 
description, while to a certain extent supplementary to that 
of Wilson, yet coincides in many respects to the details as set 
forth by the latter, the conspicuous white ring surrounding 
the eye being the chief disagreement; and it is significant 
that in his Synopsis, the Pennsylvania and New Jersey records 
are accepted, and Wilson’s measurements appropriated, with¬ 
out question! 

Audubon claimed to have drawn his figure at Louisville, 
and said “ I consider this Flycatcher as among the scarcest 
of those that visit our middle districts. * * * I have never seen 
it out of Kentucky, and even there it is a very uncommon 
bird. * * * I have more than once seen it attracted by an 
imitation of these notes. * * * The sound is comparatively 
weak, as is the case with the species above mentioned, it being 
stronger, however, in the Green Blackcap than in this or the 
Hooded species. Like these kinds, it follows its prey to some 
distance at times, whilst at others, it searches keenly among 
the leaves for its prey, but I believe never alights on the 
ground, not even for the purpose of drinking, which act is 
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performed by passing lightly over the water and sipping, as 
it were, the quantity it needs. All my efforts to discover its 
nest in the lower parts of Kentucky, where I am confident 
that it breeds, have proven fruitless; and I have not heard 
that any other person has been more successful.” 

The varied though net altogether satisfactory notes on its 


SMALL-HEADED FLY CATO 11EII, Museicaim minuta, Wilson. 
Description—Wilson, American Ornithology , Yol. VI., 1812, pi. L, 
fig. 5, p. 02 

Upper parts—“(lull yellow-olive” 

Wing—“dusky-brown, edged with lighter, the greater and lesser 
coverts tipped with white’’ 

Tail—“dusky-brown, the two exterior feathers with a spot of white 
on inner vanes” 

Head—“remarkab 1 y sma 11'’ 

Lower parts—“dirty-white, stained with dull yellow, particularly on 
upper parts of breast” 

Leak—“broad at base, furnished with bristles and notched at tip” 
Tarsus—“dark brown” 

Feet—“yellowish” 

Iris—“dark hazel” 

Sex—“male” 

Length—“five inches” 

Extent—“eight and a quarter inches” 

S t a t i on—‘ ‘o rch a r d’ ’ 

Locality—[Pennsylvania] 

Date—“April 24,” [1811] 

Remarks—“From what quarter of the United States or of North 
America it is a wanderer, I am unable to determine, 
having never before met with an individual of the spe¬ 
cies. Its notes and manner of breeding, are also alike 
unknown to me. Remarkably active, running, climbing 
and darting about among the opening buds and blos¬ 
soms with extraordinary agility.” 


habits, bespeak a much greater familiarity with the bird than 
the incomplete description would seem to warrant. The 
improbability of the only men in all our broad land at that 
timJe figuring birds capturing the only specimens of an 
anomalous or vanishing race, at a distance of many hundred 
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miles, is of course, very great indeed. What was long con¬ 
sidered to have been an almost parallel instance,—tine Blue 
Mountain Warbler, Sylvia montana—Dendroica montaua of 
Wilson, was taken in the Blue mountains of Pennsylvania. 
The description of this species was SO' faithful that the writer 
of this paper, while in the pinfeather stage, with no other 


SMALL-HEADED FLYCATCHER, Wilsonia microccphala, Ridgway. 
Audubon, Birds of Am., Vol. IIII., 1S38, pi. 434, fig. 3 Bioy ., Yol. 
V., 1839, p. 291 

“general color light greenish-brown” 

“short, the seeond quill longest, dark olive, two bands of dull white” 

“moderate length, even ; outer feathers with a terminal white spot 
on inner web” 

“greenish-yellow, narrow white ring surrounding the eye” 

“pale yellow, gradually fading into white behind” 


“male” 


“margins of a pond” 

“Kentucky” 

“early part of the spring, ISOS” 

“Migratory, fond of low thick coverts, whether in the interior of 
swamp, only the margins of sluggish pools, from which it re¬ 
moves to higher situations after a continuation of wet weather 
to rolling grounds amid wood comparatively free of undergrowth. 
Song pleasing in this, which may be heard at a distance of 40 
or 50 yards in clear weather. While chasing insects on the wing, 
although it clicks it bill, the sound is comparatively weak, at 
other times it searches among the leaves.” 


work obtainable, was led to label an immature Black-throated 
Green Warbler thus, and Audubon’s example came from 
California, loaned to him by the Zoological Society of London. 
Ridgway has recently referred Wilson’s bird to Dendroica 
virens and Audubon’s to D. tozmsmdii. It has been written 
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that among the disproportionately large number of new 
sj>ecies described by Wilson there are but two only remaining 
unidentified. This is now reduced to the one under present 
consideration. The lost species of Audubcn are the Car¬ 
bonated Warbler, Dcndroica carbouata, and Cuvier's Kinglet, 
Regains cuvicrii , neither of which have since been found, 
but being hvbrids presumably, may reoccur sooner or later; 
though perhaps we should not take them too seriously. 
Townsend's Bunting, Spisa townsendii, taken by Dr. Ezra 
Micliener in Chester county, Pa., on the contrary is preserved 
to this time and remains unique. 

While probably little effort has been made since the time 
of Audubon, to solve the mystery by careful search for the 
lost species in the so-called feud belt and really little worked 
regions of Kentucky; yet it must be admitted that were there 
the remotest chance of success, some of our most enterprising 
private collectors as well as corps from public museums, 
would have raked that section with fine-tooth combs, figur¬ 
atively speaking. 

Reverting once more to the dispute, it is evident that 
neither Audubon, nor Ord and Lawson were unprejudiced. 
Just how little or how much it figured in their testimony, it 
is impossible to determine. Plad the charge appeared during 
the life of Bartram, to whom Wilson imparted his discoveries 
and with whom he resided sometime previous to the publica¬ 
tion of this drawing, a perfectly unbiased statement might 
have been possible. 

At this late date no eventuality, excepting only indisput¬ 
able documentary evidence, can prove beyond all doubt the 
falsity or blameworthiness of one or the: other; and as the 
matter stands, Audubon's tardy unproven accusation of 
piracy, the publication of which adds no lustre to his name, 
but rather detracts therefrom, should be discredited, expur¬ 
gated, forgotten ; and tine memory of the also intensely hu¬ 
man “ Father of American Ornithology” be unsullied by an 
ungenerous suspicion, born of personal incompatibility, rather 
than the accidental difference in birth. 

A resume of the earnest efforts looking to a satisfactory 
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cataloging' of this bird is blit a paragraph in the history of that 
spasmodic, prolonged and, for the most part, sincere striving 
to bring order out of chaos. Wilson labeled it Musciapa min¬ 
nta, identifying it with an old and very elastic group which not 
only contained our true Flycatchers, but the Vireos, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, American Redstart, Canadian and Wilson’s 
Black-capped Warbler. This disposition was acceptable to 
Orel, Jardine, Nuttall (1832), Audubon, Peabody, Putnam, 
Minot, and used by Townsend as late as 1904. Bonaparte, 
however, as early as 1824, calls attention to Wilson’s mistake 
in classifying this bird: “A new species of Wilson, omitted 
in the index. We have not seen it, but judging from the too 
much reduced figure, we rather think it is a Sylvia .. The 
specific name is preoccupied in Mnscicapa, and also in Sylvia, 
Wilson having applied it to one of his new Warblers; but 
as 1 have discovered that his S . minnta (Prairie Warbler) 
is the N. discolor of Vieillot, his specific name for this species, 
if it be a Sylvia inlay be retained.” In 1831, Jamison seems 
inclined to follow Bonaparte’s suggestion of Sylvia minnta, 
and in 1837 Richardson lists it as Setophaga minnta > and is 
followed by Hoy and Gray. But Bonaparte proposes Wil- 
sonia minnta in 1838, and Nuttall in his second edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1840, calls it the Small-beaded Sylvian Flycatcher, 
Sylvania pumitia , not only quoting Wilson and Audubon on 
M. minnta , but Vieillot on S. pnmilia, very evidently confus¬ 
ing species not identical and neither one referable to any 
known species to this day. This stood until 1858, when Baird 
writes it fMyiodioctes minntus, rejecting Bonaparte’s Wil- 
sonia on the score of preoccupation in botany, and placing 
it in a genus proposed by Audubon for the Canadian, Hooded 
and Wilson’s Warblers, with the following comments: “ It 
seems to be a perfectly distinct species from any other I have 
described, and evidently belongs to the Oscincs rather than 
the Tyrannnlas (Cla\matorcs). * * * The white spots on the 
tail distinguished it readily from any of cur true tyrant fly¬ 
catchers. The introduction of the bird into the genus My - 
iodioctcs is purely conjectural, although its affinities seem 
nearest to the Hooded Warbler.” Baird is consistent in the 
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use of this name in 18ah, 1S(>r> and 1874, and is followed by 
Trumbull, Brewer in 1878, Ridgway in. 1881, Maynard and 
Sharp. Cones hovers uncertainly between Muscicapa or 
Myiodilctcs ‘minutii in 18(18 and Myiodioctcs? miuutus in 
1878. Allen follows Bonaparte's Uilsonia minuta in 18G4, 
18(>8 and 1870, but reverts to Myiodioctcs ini 1878, Cones 
retained Muscicapa minuta in 187 2, remarking that it is con¬ 
jectured to belong* to the genus Myiodioctcs, but asserting 
that this can hardly be, two white wing bands being a 
character met shown in that genus; and rejects JJdlsonia ■ be¬ 
cause preoccupied in botany and also used in entomology. 
He accepts Myiodioctcs in 1878, however; but in April, 1880, 
declares. “If the use of a genus name in botany does not 
preclude its acceptance in zoology, JJdlsonia should replace 
Myiodioctcs And.," and lie apparently decides that it does not, 
for he uses it three years later in New England Bird life, in 
fact he bad already used it in the first edition of that work' 
in 1878 ; and Ridgway had clearly set his stamp of approval 
on the name in Ills catalogue issued the same year as the 
question was raised by Coues. Stejneger in 1881 concurs: 
“ If the name ITUs, via (Bonaparte, 1888) cannot be rejected, 
because preoccupied in botany, it will have to take precedence 
of Myiodioctcs Add. 1888.’’ Heretofore the controversy has 
been chiefly on the generic name, but in 1888 Ridgway sub¬ 
stituted the specific name MicroccpJiala for that of Baird’s 
miuutus, the latter proving to be preoccupied, and reviving 
Nuttall’s genus Sylvania; and in the Hypothetical List of the 
first two editions of the A. O. IT. Check-List, issued in 188(i 
and 1888, a tentative indorsement of Ridgway's proposition 
is given in Sylvania ? microccphala. 

Chamberlain in 1881 and Ridgway in 1880 repeating. 
Coues comments upon this in the Untenability of the Cenus 
Sylvania Nutt., in the Auk for*April, 1887, and effectually 
disposes of the name: “My tacit acquiescence in our use of 
Sylvania has hitherto been simply because 1 had no special 
occasion to notice the matter, and presumed that our com¬ 
mittee had found the name tenable bv our rules. But a 
glance at Nuttall’s Man., I, 1882, p. 280, where the name is 
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introduced, shows that it can have no standing*, being* merely 
a new designation tf Sctophaga Sw. 1827, and therefore a 
strict synonym. Nuttall formally and expressly gives it as such, 
making* it a submenus (of Muscicapa) in the following* terms: 
‘Sub-genus Sylvania. (Genus Setophaga Swainson). This is 
enough to kill it—say rather, the name is still-born; and why 
we ever undertook to resuscitate it passes my understand¬ 
ing. * * * Syhmiia must be dropped and our choice of a name 
for the genus lies between JVilsonia Bp., 1838, and Myiod- 
ioctcs , And., 1839. Use of JVilsonia in botany does not debar 
it in zoology, and if it is not otherwise preoccupied it must 
stand.” Soon after its rejection by Baird in 1858 on the 
ground of botanical preoccupation, it was used by Dr. Allen 
in Proc. Essex Inst., IV. 1 SGI, p. 0-1, and in various other 
places in succeeding years. * * * The Ninth Supplement to 
the A. O. U. Check List of North American Birds, issued 
in January, 1899, abandons the Sylvania of Nuttall for the 
JJVlsonia of Bonaparte, first published in his Geographical 
and Comparative List, 1838, and the technical name of the 
rechristened Small-headed Warbler is now officially known 
as JVilsonia inicroccphala Ridgw., after almost three-quarters 
of a century participation in the home-made tangle. 
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1872. Coues, Elliott. Key to North American Birds, Museicapa min - 
nt a, pp. 109-110. 

1573. Stearns, Win fried A., and Coues, Elliott. New England Bird 
Life, I. Wilsouia minuta, p. 173. Same in 2nd ed. 1S83. (“The 
name has been dropped out of the recent lists, and should not 
be restored without good authority.” Coues in foot-note.) 

1574. Baird S. F., Brewer, T. M., and Ridgway, R. A History of 
North American Birds, I, Myiodioctes minutes, p. 31G, pi. 1G, 
f. 2. (Same in reprint, 1905.) 

1875. Brewer, T. M. Catalogue of the Birds of New England, with 
brief notes indicating the manner and character of their pres¬ 
ence; with a list of species included in previous catalogues 
believed to have been wrongly classed as Birds of New Eng¬ 
land, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XVIr, 1874-1875. *Myiodi~ 
octes minutus. Baird, p. 440. “Wenham, Mass.” (^Denotes 
“ accidental, very local, or those known to have occurred only 
in a single instance.”) 
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1877. Minot. 11. 1 >. The Land-Minis and (lame-Mirds of New Kur¬ 
land, JJnscieapa m inn la, i>. 120. ("An entirely apocryphal 
species*'—footnote.) 

187S. Allen, .1. A. A List of the Minis of Massachusetts, with An¬ 
notations, Huh I-'sstc.r lush, X, Myiodioctcs uiiuutu, p. 45 (“1 
agree with Hr. (’ones that the species is one hardly entitled 
to recognition, and I prefer to discard it, for the present, as a 
bird of Mass.” 

LS7S. ('ones, Elliott. Minis of Colorado Valley, Part First. Miscel¬ 
laneous Publications, No. 11 ,l)('ph of llic Interior, l . H. (Ico. 
Surrey of l fie Territories. .1/ y’uplioelcs? miaul us, p. 42b. 

1SS0. Cones, Dr. Elliott, U. S. A. Notes and (Queries Concerning the 
Nomenclature of North American Minis, Huh X at lull Ora. 
Club, V. Apr. ]). Do. (“If the use of a generic name in botany 
does not preclude its acceptance in zoology, Wilsoaia should 
replace M yiodioctcs, And.") 

1SN0. Midgway, Robert. Catalogue, Cron. I . X. Xat. Mas., III. Wil¬ 
son in minula, p. 174, Appendix, p. 2.4-1. 

1881. Ridgway, Rol»er1. Nomenclature of North American Minis, 
Proc. V. X. \ at. Mas.. HI, M yiodioctcs minnfus (Wils.) Mail'd, 
No. 120, p. IP. 

1882. Maynard, C. J. Minis of Eastern North America. Myiodioc- 
Ics miuulas, p. 521. (“Extinct species." ) 

1881. Stejneger, Leonard. Analcctic Ornithologica, Auk, 1. p. 241. 
(Cf, Coves, 1880.) 

1SS5. Ridgway, Robert. Some Emended Names of North American 
Minis, Proc. V. X. Xal. Mas. VI IT. 8ep. 2, Hylrania microce¬ 
phaly , p. 454. 

1885. Sharp, l)r. R. Rowdier. Catalogue of the Minis of the Rrilish 
Museum, X. ]\f yiodioelcs mi aulas,, p. 441, footnote. , 

1880. A. (). V. Check-List of North American Minis. Hylrania ( ?) 
microcc phalu, p. 457. (Second ed. 1888, p. 444 Hypothetical 
List.) 

ISSN. Ridgway, Robert. Manual of North American Minis. H\yl 
vailin’] microccphala, Small-headed Warbler, p. 527. (No 
change in 2nd ed. 180(1.) 

1801. Chamberlain, Mon I ague. NutlalLs Popular Handbook of the 
Ornithology of Eastern North America, 1. Hylrania microcc- 
phalu, xx 2<>5. 

1807. ('ones, Elliott. Fntenability of the Menus Hylrania Nutt., 
A ah, XIV. Apr., pp. 224-221. 

1800. A. O. IT. Xinlh Supplemenl to Check-List. In/,, XVI. Jan., 
p. 124. ((bums Hylrania Nutlall, becomes Wit maid Monaparte. 
The first being a strict synonym of Hctophnyu Swainson. C/. 
Cones, 1807.) 


Burns,— On Alexander Wilson. 
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1902. Coues, Elliott. Key to North American Birds, II. Wilsonia 
microccphala, pp. 223-224. 

1902. Ridgway, Kohert. Birds of North and Middle America, II. 
Wilsonia microcephala Ridgway. (“Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; also, according to Andnhon, Kentucky.”) 

1904, Townsend, Charles Wendall, M.l). The Birds of Essex Comi¬ 
ty, Mass. Memoirs of the Y uilall Ora. Club , No. Ill, Musci- 
capa mhiuia, p. 31S. (“Brewer at Wenliain.”) 

1907. Chairman, Frank M. Warblers of North America, Hypothet¬ 
ical List, Wilsonia microccphala (Ridg.), pp. 290-300. 

1908. Trotter, Spencer. Type Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Cassini a, XI. 1907, iMnscicapa min uia (Wils.), p. 27). 
(“This species, not since detected and the basis of Audubon's 
attack on Wilson and Ord’s counter charge, is stated by the 
latter to have been secured by Wilson near Philadelphia.”) 


THE BIRDS OF POINT PELEE. - 

BY P. A. TAVERNER AND B. II. SWALES. 

(Continued from Yol. XIX. p. 153.) 

142. f *Piranga crythromelas. —Scarlet Tanager. 

We have found the Scarlet Tanager common on all May visits. In 
the fall it has not been as numerous as the abundance of other 
species would lead us to anticipate. From September 4 to 15, 1905, we 
saw but five, all on the 5th. The next year one was seen September 
1 and none on the succeeding visit in the middle of the same month. 
However, on October 14 three were secured or taken. In 1907 from 
August 2G to September 2 one or two were noted each day. In all 
probability it is a more or less common summer resident. 

143. * Prognc subis. —Purple Martin. 

The Purple Martin has always been present on the occasions of 
our May trips about the streets of Leamington, where a colony or 
colonies continue to hold out. Swales, in his trip from May 1 to 4, 
1908, discovered from ten to several there, while at the same time 
they had not arrived in any uumbers in Detroit. Our fall dates have 
usually been a little late for this species, which usually leaves these 
localities before the end of August. 

In the fall of 1905 Lynds Jones’ work among the outlying islands 


tOwing to a mistake of the writer, the numbering of some of the 
last species in the previous installment of this list is incorrect. This 
is the proper mini her of this species in its sequence in the list. 

P. A. T. 





